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A ROMANCE OF MODERN DAYS. 


By BSME STUART. 


Author of ‘‘ Joan Vellacot,” ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘* Kestell 
of Greystone,” etc., etc. 


— 
CHAPTER VI. LOOKING FORWARD. 


Ir you follow the Rothery through the 
glen by the small path on its left bank, 
you ascend all the way under the shade of 
great firs, larches, oaks, and birch. Here 
and there, through the leafy rifts, the sky 
shows large patches of blue and white 
This glen is the roosting-place of the 
rooks, and their evening chorus mingles 
with the roar of the Rothery, the river 
protesting against any rival sound, In 
the evening the moths flit about like 
ghosts of butterflies, and foolishly brush 
against the sleeping birds. Nature here is 
wild and lonely, but very beautiful to 
those whose eyes have been trained to see 
beauty everywhere. 

Penelope Winskell was walking slowly 
up the glen one evening, ten days after 
her conversation with the Duke of Grey- 
barrow. She held a letter in her hand, 
and her free, elastic step quickly got over 
the distance that separates the Palace 
from the head of the glen. There was 
a smile on her face and a new light in her 
eyes, though every now and then she 
looked regretfully at the beloved glen, as 
if she were begging for its forgiveness. 

The path ends at a wicket gate, and 
suddenly one emerges upon a great sweep 
of bare hillside. On the left iies a long 
valley, whose winding path you can trace 
for several miles, and which eventually 
leads across a mountain pass to Steepside. 
On the right a great mountain spur fronts 





_you, with a valley on either side of it, 
| From the wicket gate the long ascent of 
| the high Highfell could be seen, though 
the real summit was not visible till one 
'had walked for more than two hours 
up the narrow path. 
| Penelope loved this view. Here she 
could watch the clouds as the huge masses 
swept across the hills and vales, or sank 
suddenly to enfold a lonely crest in their 
white arms. She bad always known it, 
and yet there was ever something new in 
the scene, always something wild and 
grand which harmonised with her thoughts. 
There was so much power in those sweep- 
ing clouds and in the mountain-tops to 
resist the opposing force, Force against 
force. She was young and strong 
herself, eager to fight destiny in the 
shape of the slow ruin that was gradually 
overwhelming the old family, whose glory 
was its free lands from times immemorial. 
To-day she walked some way up the 
mountain-side, not pausing till she reached 
a small clump of firs near to which a tiny 
stream gurgled and tumbled in its narrow 
bed, mimicking the greater glory of the 
Rothery. Penelope, selecting a grey 
boulder, sat down to think, Just beneath 
her was a reach of quiet shallows, where 


girl could see her own reflection intercept- 
ing the blue of heaven. Like many 
another girl, as she sat dreaming by 
the water she thought of love. Love was 
a power she was only just beginning to 
understand. She did not even know why 


last year she had been quite contented 
with dreams of visionary glory. She had 
grown up without knowing for many 
years that her life was dull. Her uncle 
had till now so much filled her life with 
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the stream flowed silently, and where the } 


it presented itself to her now, when only 
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employment, that she had missed nothing 
else. He had taught her that a Princess 
of Rothery must be quite unlike other 
girls, and she had easily imbibed these 
ideas of pride, which even in the best of 
mortals need but little fostering. Presently 
she unfolded a letter she held, and read it 
again : 


‘‘ DEAREST PRINCESS,—I have been here 
a week and I have been working hard for 
you all the time. I have looked up old 
friends of my youth, and I have been 
searching for a small house in a. good 
situation. You know that our small means 
have been the chief difficulty for the 
maturing of our plans. I think I have 
seen a way out of this, and I believe 
I have found a suitable abode. A widow 
lady wishes to let her house to careful 
people for a very small sum of money. 
The house is charming, and is in a good 
situation, which is half the battle in 
this strange world of London and the 
stranger power which calls itself ‘ Society.’ 
Once I was well acquainted with all its 


ways, but alas! I have long ceased to be | gri 


familiar with its haunts. 

‘You must come when I send for you. 
I am looking for a lady who will act as 
chaperon, for society must have no fault 
to find with you. The rest you must 
leave to me, You have but to obey. 
Then, Princess, make up your mind to 
enjoy all these gaieties. Society likes 
those who can enjoy its good things, I 
fear at times I have made you too grave, 
but your nature is strong. I am writing 
to your father, and I am sure he will make 
no objection, In a week all will be ready 
for you. As to your toilet, leave that till 
you come, Your chaperon must see that 
all is as it should be. You are always 
beautifal, child, but for once you must do 
as others do, 

“T can hear the music of the Rothery 
even here, but how long will that music 
last if we do not bestir ourselves }—Your 
devoted Uncle, “* GREYBARROW.” 


Penelope read and re-read the letter 
with a smile on her lips. She felt that 
she was quite ready to do her unele’s 
bidding. She must obey, but suddenly 
also she felt she could love. She would 
learn to love the husband of her uncle’s 
choice. . Princesses. need not be unhappy 
becanse they were not free, like vulgar 
persons, to choose their husbands, They 
could love one worthy of them, and then 





life would be a beautiful thing. She looked 
again into the pool and smiled. Penelope 
did not know that she was very like the 
pictures of Mrs, Siddons, because she had 
never seen any of them, but her smile 
pleased her, and her own beauty was a 
source of pleasure. She smiled as she 
thought of the man who should come to 
Rothery as her husband. Some day they 
would sit on this very stone, and she 
would tell him what had been her imaginary 
picture of him. 

“He will be tall and handsome, He 
will have dark eyes and dark hair. He 
will love our dear home as much as I love 
it myself, and he and uncle will be com- 
panions for each other. We shall enjoy 
long walks together, and sometimes he 
will take me to London to see the world. 
I want to see the world for a little while, 
but I must always live here.” 

At this moment a dog came bounding 
out of the copse, and jumped upon her. 

“Oh, Nero, you here. Don’t bark, but 
lie down. Jim Oldcorn must be close by.” 

Jim was sauntering along with a broad 
n upon his face. 

“Tt’s a foin neet, Princess, and when 
Nero see yer he wadn’s cum doon again 
for my calling.” 

“Where's the King, Jim? Is he out 
this evening ?” 

“He's doon by the green bushes. Git 
doon, yer silly oald daft Nero! Leuk an’ 
see what wark ye’ve been makkin’ on the 
laddy’s gown. D’ye nut think ivs a 
thousan’ shams to ye?” 

“‘ Never mind, Nero. 
to my father.” 

The King was not far behind his constant 
companion. He stepped out from the trees 
and stood beside his daughter. Perhaps 
he, too, was aware of the contrast between 
himself and the beautiful girl. 

“ D—n it, girl, you look like the ghost 
sitting here.” 

“IT wanted to see you,” said Penelope, 
taking no notice of the oath, and, indeed, 
the King’s language was neverchoice. ‘I 
have heard from uncle, and he says he has 
written to you about my going to 
London.” 

“So he has. His crazy letter is here 
somewhere. Who's to pay the score, I 
should like to know +” 

Penelope stood up and put her hand on 
the King’s greasy coat. 

“If you believed in me, father, it would 
be easier.. You know that I can do more 
for the old home than any one else,” 


I'll go and speak 
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‘You're a girl, and what’s the use of 
girls ?” 


“They can marry those who can redesm_ 


land with their money.” 

The King looked a few minutes at the 
child he cared for so little, because she 
was a girl, and because she was so different 
to himself. 

“A girl makes a mess of everything. 
Your uncle has filled your head with 
rubbish, You're pretty enough and proud 
enough to please the devil, but it isn’t pride 
that finds a husband who will unloose his 
purse strings; besides, who wants a stranger 
here ?” 

“T shall find him,” said Penelope, 
stamping her foot angrily, and loosening 
her father’s arm. ‘“ Uncle believes in me, 
and he knows I can do it.” 

“Lot me see the bond—and the man 
who signs it won’t sign it for nothing.” 

Penelope raised her head. 

** Am I nothing ?” 

* You're well enough as far as looks go, 
Penzie, but a husband will want none of 
your high and mighty pride. You'll make 
a mull of it as did your great-aunt, and 
Greybarrow will repent when it is too late. 
It’s Davy and myself as will save the estate, 
We don’t want a meddling girl to teach 
us.” 

* Father !” said Penelope, with a world 
of reproach in her tone. ‘“ Father! you 
know that unless something is done at 
once——” 

The King of Rothery shook himself free 
of his daughter with an oath and walked off 
to join Oldcorn, who was searching for 
some lost sheep. Some neighbouring 
rascals had been counterfeiting his own 
mark on the King’s ewes, and Oldcorn and 
be must at once bring the matter home 
to them. As to Penelope and her 
marriage, that seemed a pure chimera to 
him. What man would waste good gold 
on another man’s land at the bidding of a 
girl? Greybarrow had always lived on 
dreams, and much good they had done him. 
Besides—if the old tale was true no gold 
was wanted. Ah! but wasittrae? The 
King chackled to himself as he strode 
along the mountain-side. 

For a long time the girl sat upon the 
grey stone, her proud heart swelling at 
her father’s treatment, and hardening her- 
self against his scorn of her. Then she 
rose and stcod on the hillside, and crossed 
her arms to still the beating of her 
heart. 


“T will do it,” she said aloud. “I—I 





will save the Winskellis’ estate, and then 
my father will see that a girl can accomplish 
more than he and his son together can do.” 

Then she laughed a little, the laugh of a 
lonely girl who means to do without 
the sympathy which should be hers by 
right. 

“Twill not think of myself, I will not 
care, If I cannot love, I will do without 
it. Many people live without love. My 
mother did.” 

The stars came forth upon the indescrib- 
able blue of the evening sky ; the moon 
was bright over the clump of fir-trees; as 
Penelope wandered back to the dreary 
Palace. The Rothery seemed to speak new 
swelling words of pride, and she loved it 
now with a new love which had in it some 
of the fierce determination of her nature, 

She climbed to her turret room, and when 
she had dismissed Betty, she sat a long 
time wondering about that future her 
uncle had promised her. How would the 
great world receive her? A certain shy- 
ness mingled with her pride. She knew 
so little what society meant or what it 
would entail upon her ; she only knew that 
she was going to fulfil her mission, a 
mission not only self-imposed, but which 
had been given to her by her uncle, the 


‘man who had made her capable of appre- 


ciating many things, the meaning of which 
her brother did not even know. 

She tried to read, but the words she read 
made no impression upon her. She could 
see only the big world before her, looking 
like a great flame, into which she must 
step from out the darkness of Rothery. 
Then from the flame also stepped forth the 
lover, and he took her hand, and told her 
that she was bsautifal and that he loved her 
with all his heart. Penelope felt her pride 
melted before this new hope, and she 
nestled her head on the handsome knight's 
shoulder and felt at rest. Then suddenly 
it seemed that the flame died down and 
the knight’s grasp loosened, and darkness 
fell upon the turret chamber, whilst the 
moon looked in on her solitude with a 
large, wondering eye. 

The fabrics of a dream and of a girl’s 
fair castles soon fade and fall low. 

Then Penelope took the big Bible that 
had belonged to her mother and opened it, 
but she did not heed the words she read, 
for another castle was slowly rising from 
the ashes of the first, and the mag'c fabiic 
wa} built up sgsin of endless day dreame, 
ii which girls who have been brought up 
in much solitude indulge naturally, nos 
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from ambition or from love of power, but 
because of their innate longing to love. 
This love is the ideal of a pure mind, 
the love that means to give much devotion 
in return for devotion, a love where all is 
equal and in which nothing is disappointing. 
Even as she knelt to say oft-repeated 
words of prayer, Penelope Winskell was 
fall of this personal devotion, fall of the 
great youthful power to love— which 
seemed to satisfy her better than any 
religious creed, 

Then suddenly she rose from her knees, 
and the beautiful young face settled itself 
into an expression which was almost hard. 

‘What does it matter? He must be 
rich and he must love me enough to save 
our Palace and our land. I shall be satis- 
fied with that.” 

Penelope spoke ignorantly, but even her 
ignorance was not devoid of heroism. She 
accepted the sacrifice and counted the cost 
because she was not now required to pay. 
Then she looked out once more over the 
sleeping woods, and listened again to the 
low murmur of the Rothery before getting 
into bed. After this she fell asleep, courting 
—_ dreams from dreams, more love from 
ove. 

The clouds descended slowly over tha 
valley and over the Palace, and wrapped 
themselves round the Princess who wished 
to soar above them. The moonlight was 
blotted out, and before morning the rain 
was falling with a slow, steady, melancholy 
patter. 


CHAPTER VII. IN LONDON TOWN 


SoME days later the Duke of Grey- 
barrow stood by the window of a 
house in Eaton Square. The London 
| season had begun, and there was a distant 
and continuous roar of cabs and carriages. 
The drawing-room, which the Dake had 
been pacing for some time previously, 
looked out upon the trees of the square. 
They made a brave show of green now, 
and the flowers boldly defied the smoke 
and were gaudy and well watered. The 
room itself was prettily furnished, and 
showed plain traces of a woman’s hand, 
It belonged to a young widow who 
had lately lost her husband. She had 
fled into the country, letting her house to 
Penzie’s uncle at a nominal rent. The Duke 
had been much favoured by fate, for he had 
been able to hunt up a few old friends, 
who almost looked upon him as a returned 
spirit, so much had his existence been 





forgotten. These old friends belonged 
chiefly to a certain set whose good 
nature unfortunately exceeded their powers 
of paying their debts. Oae of them, a } 
certain Lord Farrant, a jovial, good-natured 
mar, whose youthful follies had been 
counteracted by his marriage with a lively 
heiress, was, however, able and willing 
to forward “ Dick Winskell’s plans,” as he 
called them. His wife knew a lady who 
was acquainted with the ways of society, 
and who was herself well known, but who, 
having lately lost her money, was now 
glad to enjoy the pleasures of life for 
a season at the cost of a stranger. 

The Duke had an interview with Mrs. 
Todd. He found himself confronted with 
a short and fashionably dressed lady, very 
voluble and very much at her ease. His 
courtly manners in no way subdued her, 
He would have liked to meet with a lady 
who talked less, but he considered that 
Penelope was very ignorant of the world, 
and would need some one who was neither 
afraid of it, nor its scorn of ignorance. 

The Duke was now watching for Pene- 
lope’s arrival. He looked thoughtfal, as if | 
conflicting thoughts were warring against 
each other. There was a strange new light 
in his eyes, as if the world had already 
roused him from the torpor which had 
enveloped him at Rothery. He might 
have been a French Marquis living on 
the edge of the precipice of revolution, 
insisting on the accustomed etiquette, and 
smiling at the danger. He even wondered 
at himself as he looked round the room. 

‘*It is worth venturing” he said aloud. 
‘Penelope must succeed. Her beauty ia 
of no common order, and she has more 
wits than the ordinary young ladies I have 
lately met at the Farrants’. If I can hold 
out for a month or six weeks, the season 
will be over or nearly so, and then—well, 
nothing attempted, nothing done.” He 
smiled again at certain remembrances 
which were hidden t»0 deeply in his mind 
for even mental words. 

So busy was he with these thoughts that 
he did not see the cab for which he was 
watching, and out of which Betty stepped to 
ring the bell. The Dake harried downstairs 
jast in time to greet Penelope in the hall, 

“Come, that’s right. Betty will find 
her own way upstairs. Penzie, let me see 
you. The roses and the lilies must bloom 
in this big, black city.” He held her a little 
from him, for he had seen some smart 
ladies, as he called them, and now he wished 
to compare Penzie with them. 
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His smile might have told the Princess 
that she had stood the test well. 

“You are a little pale, but the journey 
is long. You have not changed your 
mind +” 

Penzie clasped her hands round his arm. 

“ No, uncle; you see I am here to obey 
you. I am ready.” 

“My first command is to th’nk of 
nothing, my Princess, but how best to enjoy 
yourself. That will take away the little 
frown of thought on your brow, which does 
not befit this gay world. Mrs. Todd comes 
this evening ; till then you and I can enjoy 
ourselves. When she has arrived I shall 
go to my club. I have some invitations 
for you already. All my old friends have 
not yet forgotten me, you see.” 

He led her to the chimneypiece, where 
some invitation cards were displayed, and 
spread them out before her with child-like 
pleasure, 

‘You will soon be at home among the 
best of them, and Mrs. Todd promises to 
preside over your wardrobe.” 

“Oh, uncle, she spoils it all. 
have my own ideas about dress.” 

* You will be in good hands. Do all 
that is right ; you need not think of expense, 
Penzie, I have ample—sufficient, that is, 
for our purpose.” 

“Are you sure, uncle ? 
you so much trouble.” 

He made a deprecating movement with 
his shapely white hand. These two had 
entered into a strange contract, The man 
bent on one object, little understanding a 
woman's heart ; the girl bent on the same 
object and willing to co-operate in every 
way, but not yet aware with what dan- 
gerous tools she was going to work. 

Penelope had stepped, or so it seemed 
to her, into an altogether different life. 
She had hardly realised how strange the 
change would be, how curious to find her- 
self a prisoner between four walls, unable 
to wander about her glen and her wild 
hills, or even to go where she liked. Then 
something of the fascination of the grea‘ 
town struck her mind, as she passed through 
the crowded streets and beheld the city 
of which she had heard so much, and of 
which she had thought at times as of a 
dark, mysterious place. 

“Uncle, how strange it is,” she said 
when she had gone over the house, which 
was really pretty considering it was in 
London, ‘I suppose some persons would 
hate to live in our Palace, and to face the 
loneliness of the glen?” 


I must 


I am giving 





“ There is a great fascination in London ; 
I feel it myself. When I was young, 
Penzie, I was as familiar with London as I 
am now with Rothery.” 

“You never speak of that time. What 
made you come and live at the Palace?” 

The Duke sat by the open window and 
Penelope stood up near the balcony, look- 
ing so beautiful in her simple black dress 
that her uncle’s hopes rose higher. 

He smiled to himself. His recollections 
were evidently not very sad, but also not 
very easily translated. 

“It was more prudent to cut oneself off 
from the fascinations of the world, Penzle. 
But for you I should not have returned to 
it.” 

‘‘Are you sorry?” she said, stooping 
down and giving one of her rare smiles, 
which showed of what depth of love she 
was capable. 

“Sorry? I don’t know. Some ex- 
periences that we have shunned are ever 
delightful memories even when renounced. 
But to return to you, child. Mrs. Todd 
will be coming in a few minutes; after 
that, remember, you and I will live in 
public.” 

“Of course. A stranger can have 
nothing to do with us—what is really us 
—but only with the outside life. I can 
learn soon what is required of me, though 
you are a little afraid, uncle, that I am 
only a country maiden.” 

Penelope laughed a low, musical laugh 
which it did her uncle’s heart good to 
hear. She was still young at heart, and 
not incapable of appreciating pleasure. 
A sudden qualm came over him that he 
was bringing the girl, unprepared, into a 
strange world, but he put the thought from 
him. He had come with a purpose, and 
with this nothing must interfere. 

“The Winskells have always been able 
to fulfil their self-appointed tasks,” he said. 
“Tf anything puzzles you, Mre. Todd will 
be able to teach you.” 

“Oh, I shall be silent and learn ; I shall 
not ask her,” said Penelope Winskell 
proudly, with a pride that would have 
made a woman of the world laugh till she 
had fathomed its strength. 

“ You have inherited your great-aunt’s 
pride, Penzie, and added to it some more 
of your own. Ah! here is the lady. 
Remember, I had no time to pick and 
choose, and she is a lady by birth and a 
woman of the world.” 

Before Penelope had gathered her ideas 
together Mrs. Todd was in the room. A 
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good-looking woman of forty, dressed’ in 
the height of fashion, and with a smart 
ness of manner and speech which Penelope 
had never seen before. Nothing but the 
innate pride which refuses to be surprised 
or to ask questions prevented her from 
showing her astonishment, when she was 
suddenly seized and kissed and when & 
volley of words was directed at her. 

“Miss Winskell, I am so glad to make 
your acquaintance. How very nice it will 
be to act chaperon to you! Oh! in five 
minutes we shall no longer be strangers. 
Lord Farrant explained everything to me, 
and we are all going to conspire to make 
you enjoy yourself immensely, Your firat 
season, too! You are to be presented next 
week—Lady Farrant undertakes all that. 
Delightful woman, such spirits! She says 
I am the only person besides herself who 
is never tired. Ara you really called a 
Princess in your parts? That is quite 
romantic. Lord Farrant explained it to 
me ; such a very, very old family yours is, 
quite decrepit with age, he said. I adore 
old pedigrees.” 

“We shall dine at seven to-day, Mrs. 
Todd,” put in the Duke. ‘“ Will that suit 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, anything suits me. I suppose 
you are tired after your journey, but to- 
morrow me must go to the dressmaker’s. I 
know one who is excellent, and so cheap! 
I don’ tell any one her name, but I shall 
treat you as a daughter. Your dress is 
rather countrified, you see. Of course it 
suits you. I expect everything will auit 
you. There are some girls who look well 
in anything, and some who never look well 
at all. There is a ball at the Farrants’ 
to-morrow. Can we manage to get a 
dress by then, I wonder? Oh, yes, I think 
so. I can do wonders. You have a car- 
riage, I trust?” 

‘‘A hired brougham,” said the Duke. 

“That will do. Very soon we shall 
have heaps of carriages at our disposal, 
A little management makes everything 
easy. Now, Miss Winskell, come and show 
me your wardrobe till dinner is ready. I 
see you are not the sort of girl who cares 
for dress, so I shall not bother you more 
than I can help, and really it is fortunate 


that you are so good-looking, for it will | i 


make my task comparatively easy.” 

“It is very kind of you to take so much 
trouble for me,” said Penelope, only just 
able to preserve her self-possession amidat 
this avalanche of words. 

“Ob! not at all. I was born with a 





genius for dress. I dressed my dolls 
fashionably when I was five years old, and 
I was very miserable if they looked 
dowdy. That was my gift, just as some 
people are born artists or musicians, 
You see, it is quite a delight to me to 
have some one who will repay my 
trouble.” 

They had reached the drawing-room door 
by this time, and Penelope had made up 
her mind to be resigned. She even 
laughed at this new experience because 
she despised the speaker, though she 
meant to be an obedient pupil. 

“ Positively, all your dresses are of the 
same pattern! How very odd, and yet, 
perhaps, it is not. Have you never been to 
London ?” 

“ Never till to-day.” 

‘Good gracious! Howcharming! Bat 
you paid visits in country houses?” 

‘‘ Never,” said Penzle, “I have never 
left the Palace.” 

Mrs. Todd could not repress her amuse- 
ment. 

At the—the Palace you had visitors ?” 

“Never,” said the Princess gravely. 
“My father dislikes strangers, and we lived 
quite quietly.” 

* Qaite delightful and romantic! How- 
ever, that need not be mentioned. I’m 
sure you'il soon be the fashion because of 
your beauty ; you are not vain, I see.” 

“T don’t know. I believe that beauty 
is a power, and I want that sort of 
power,” 

Mrs. Todd was almost silenced for a 
moment by the strange answer, and then 
she too made up her mind not to be sur- 
prised. 

“OF course beauty is very useful, 
Chiefly when one wants to be well 
married.” 

“That is why we came to London,” 
said Penelope simply, but to Mrs. Todd 
the answer seemed to go beyond even her 
own worldliness, which was always veiled 
in a ladylike manner. 

“Ah! Well. Yes, Most mothers go 
through the season in order to marry their 
daughters well; only they don’t say so. 
Of course everybody knows it, but 
perhaps it is as well not to appear to think 
_ 


Penzie took the hint. She saw she 
had a good many things to learn. 

“T shall not say so, but I think it is 
fair you should know the truth.” 

“ How young and yet how old!” thought 
the widow; “but how lovely she is! 
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Perfect in feature, but she has hardly 
enough animation about her to compete 
with the fast girls.” 

Aloud she added : 

“T shall do my best, I can assure you, 
but I expect you will soon fall in love, 
with——” 

Oh, no, I am not going to fall in love, 
Mrs, Todd. I shall marry the richest man 
who—who is suitable.” 


The astonished Mrs. Todd was silenced | 
for quite three minutes. 


“Oh, well, yes; of course one cannot 
live without money, and I don’t mind 
owning that I was foolish enough to fall 
in love with a young officer. We married 
on nothing a year, and soon repented ever 
having seen each other, but though I see 
now that I was foolish, I thought then that 
I was doing quite the right thing by 
falling desperately in love.” 

‘Of course you had no higher ideas, but 
—oh, Mrs. Todd,” and Penelope laughed 
at seeing the look of consternation, “ this 


| is my only evening gown, and that was 


made three years ago to go to a ball.” 

‘A ball! Oh, then, you have been to 
one?” 

Penzie laughed again, and Mrs. Todd 
thought she had never heard such a pretty 
laugh considering that the girl was so 
“horribly worldly.” 

“Yes, our village ball—in the village 
school-room, lighted with oil lamps, and 
where the ladies pay threepence ; but of 
course I did not dance, I only went to 
look on, as the people thought it a great 
honour for any of us to come to see them 
dancing.” 

“Ob, you did not dance ?” 

“No, but I can dance. Betty was 
famous for her steps, and she taught me.” 

“My dear, the whole episode is really 
very romantic, If you were not so very ”— 
she altered “‘ worldly” to—‘ wise, I should 
fancy I was living in romantic times.” 

‘IT suppose London has no romance, has 
it?” 

“Romance! I should think not indeed. 
How about your hat? You must not go in 
for fashion, but for what suits you. People 
will forgive you everything.” 

“Why should they forgive me? I 
mean to become exactly like a London girl 
till I marry.” 

Mrs. Todd again received a mental 
electric shock. 

‘Oh, well, yes, it’s wiser, of course, but 
I mean your beauty will make people think 
that all you do is right. You may lead the 





fashion. At least I think so, only fashion 
is so odd and so fickle. Some seasons the 
belle is positively ugly! Really I must 
kiss you again, dear. You are quite 
delicious and refreshing. A dear, worldly 
beauty, who has never been to a ball ortoa 
party! Now, let us dress for dinner; this 
gown will do for just this evening, and to- 


‘morrow I shall work hard to make you 


appear as if you were a leader of fashion.” 





ABOUT GARDENS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE history of mankind begins in a 
garden, and with gardens we associate the 
charms of romance and the sweet savour of 
song. They seem to scatter their fragrance 
and diffuse their bloom over the literature 
of every nation. Exquisite garden-bits 
occur in the Sacred Books of the Jews; 
and no classical scholar can forget the 
picture in Homer’s ‘Odyssey ” of the garden 
of King Alcinous, radiant with eternal 
spring, or Pliny’s fond and elaborate 
description of his garden at Toscana. 
O-iental poetry, such as that of Hafiz and 
Firdusi, teems with imagery borrowed from 
the garden—that sunny, sumptuous plea- 
sure-ground of the East, in which luxurious 
Princes toyed away the hours with the 
beauties of the zonanas. Those Eastern 
gardens might well delight and inspire the 
fancy of the bard. How much one might 
tell, for instance, of the gardens of Solo- 
mon, with ‘the trees of spices” and 
“ reservoirs of water,” of which the Targum 
speaks, Or of the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, laid out in gorgeous terraces, 
cach supported by a colonnade of glittering 
marble. Or of the gardens of Media, 
which Qaecen Semiramis constructed at the 
foot of Mount Baghistan. Or of the 
Egyptian gardens, severely monumental, 
with their broad and silent canals adorned 
by water-lilies, and their avenues shaded 
by palms and pomegranate-trees. Or of 
the gardens of Kashmir, which the poet 
Moore celebrates in his “Light of the 
Harem ”—such as the Floating Gardens of 
the City of the Suv, which repose on the 
tranquil bosom of the Dal, or the Nazil 
Bagh (Toe Garden of Bliss), first 
planned by Akbar the Victorious, Or of 
the gardens of the Mughul Emperor at 
Delhi, with their alleys of orange-trees and 
jets of perfamed water. Or of the Daulat 
Bagd, or Gardens of Splendour, at Ajamir, 
with its marble pavilions, its bright pools, 
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its venerable trees. Or of the boautifal 
Shalimar Gardens at Baghbanpur, laid 
out for the pleasure of the Emperor, Shah 
Jabao. 

Let us now turn to the West. A joyous 
little sketch of a Western garden occura in 
the animated pages of the “ Roman de la 
Rose.” Never was any other spot, says the 
poet, so rich in trees and in singing-birds. 
So exquisite was the harmony of the 
feathered minstrels that he who listened 
straightway forgot his sorrows, and 
imagined himself in an earthly Paradise. 
In this fair garden bloomed the violet in all 
its beauty, and the modest periwinkle ; 
flowers red and white; flowers of every 
colour, of high price and great value, very 
fragrant and delectable. Good spicery 
grew there also: cloves and grains of 
paradise, aniseed and cinnamon. Tall 
laurels and lofty pines throve within its 
borders ; olive-trees and cypresses, branch- 
ing elms and great forked oaks. Here and 
there shone crystal fountains, their waters 
rippling onward with a pleasant sound of 
melody—just as the poet’s verse ripples 
on, with a music which will be heard for 
ages. 

I love to think cf that garden in the 
“Decameron” where Boccaccio assembles 
the cavaliers and ladies who had fled the 
plague-swept streets of Florence, to while 
away the hours with tales of love and 
passion. It was an extensive pleasaunce, 
in the midst of which, and all round 
about, ran straight broad alleys, covered 
with oembowering vines. Innumerable 
flowers diffused abroad so strong a perfume 
that you seemed to walk through the 
*Sabsean odours ” of the East. And along 
the border of each alley white and red 
roses grew into an impenetrable wall; so 
that the visitor enjoyed an exquisite 
combination of shade and perfume. In 
the centre, belted round with orange and 
citron-trees, spread a lawn of close-clipped 
turf, enamelled with flowers of a thousand 
varieties. Here a fountain of white 
marble raised aloft a grand luminous 
column of water, of sufficient volume to 
have set a mill-wheel in motion, With a 
delicious murmur the shining pillar fell back 
into the basin, escaped into subterranean 
channels, and emerging again into the light 
of day, formed a network of streams and 
rivulets, which lighted up the entire garden 
with their brightness, and charmed its 
echoes with their music. 

It was this fair garden which sug- 
gested to Bulwer Lytton that elaborate 





scene, in his “ Rienzi,” to which two | 
ladies of Florence, exquisitely dressed, f 
and wearing vizards, introduce the 
young Adrian di Oastillo. Following } 
them across a spacious court, filled on | 
either side with vases of flowers and 
orange-trees, and then through a wide hall [| 
on the further side of the quadrangle, he 
found himself in the sweetest spot that 
eye ever saw or poet ever sang. It wasa 
garden-plot of the richest verdure, with 
clumps of laurel and myrtle opening on 
either side into “vistas half-hung with | 
clematis and rose,” the prospect every- | 
where terminating with statues and gushing 
fountains. In front, the lawn was bounded 
by ‘‘rows of vases on marble pedestals 
filled with flowers”; while “broad and § 
gradual flights of steps of the whitest 
marble led from terrace to terrace, half. 
way down a high but softly sloping and } 
verdant hill.” One catches an echo, as it 
were, of this glowing description in the 
same writer’s gloomy novel of ‘ Lucretia,” 
where, after sketching the stately mansion } 
of the St. Johns, he speaks of the old- } 
fashioned terrace which skirted it on the 
garden-side, and led by a double flight of | 
steps to a smooth lawn, intersected by 
broad gravel walks, shadowed by vast and 
noble cedars, and gently and gradually 
mingling with the wilder scenery of the } 
park, 

I know of no pleasanter pastime on a [ 
day when one cannot get abroad, than 
wandering among the gardens of the poet 
and the novelist. For instance, one may 
betake oneself to the terrace at Balmont, 
where Lorenzo and Jessica rejoiced in the 
moonlight and the heavens inlaid with 
** golden patines,” while the sounds of sweet 
music stole through the ‘‘cedarn alleys.” Or 
to that garden at Verona, in which Juliet and 
her Romeo tempted Fate and exchanged } 
their passionate vows; or to that at | 
Messina, with the ‘ pleached hedges,” 
where Beatrice pierced with the diamond- 
tipped shafts of her gay wit the fine 
self - consciousness of Benedick, Or we 
may turn to Spenser’s “ Bower of Bliss,” 
with its bed of lilies; its pleasant grove full 
of the stately trees dedicated to ‘‘ Olympic 
Jove” and to“ his son Alcides” ; and its 
“arbour green,” framed of wanton ivy, 
flowering fair, “‘through which the fra- 
grant Eglantine did spread his prickling 
arms, entrailed with roses red.” And then 
one remembers those old Elizabethan gar- 
dens, with their memories of postry and 
romance—well fitted were they to hold the 
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imagination prisoner! Oae loves to recall 
their green banks and _ blossom-bright 
terraces ; their broad prospects of pasture 
and cornfield, of hill and vale; their 
trim arbours garlanded with creepin 
roses and balmy honeysuckles ; their rich 
masses of the poets’ flowers, carnations and 
gilliflowers, stocks, lupines, and sweet- 
williams, abounding both in colour and 
perfume; their long leafy avenues and 
“‘ wildernesses”; their broad reaches of 
greensward, soft and smooth as velvet; 
their dimpling pools and winding rivulets ; 
their tall hedges of holly or hawthorn, and 
their griffins and peacocks, urns and vases, 
quaintly moulded in yew and box and 
laurel. It was in such a garden as this 
that Sidney meditated his “ Arcadia.” It 
was in such a garden as this that Bacon 
learned to enjoy “the purest of human 
pleasures” — “the greatest refreshment 
to the spirits of man, without which 
buildings and palaces are but gross 
handy - works” — and to know “what 
be the flowers and plants that do 
best perfume the air.’ For example, 
“roses, damask and red, are fast flowers 
of their smells ”—that is, do not diffase 
them abroad—‘so that you may walk by 
a whole row of them and find nothing of 
their sweetness; yea, though it be in a 
morning’s dew. Bays, likewise,” he con- 
tinues, “yield no smell as they grow, 
rosemary little, nor sweet marjoram ; that 
which, above all others, yields the sweetest 
smell in the air, is the violet, especially the 
white double violet, which comes twice a 
year, about the middle of April, and about 
Next to that is the 
musk-rose; then the strawberry leaves 
dying, with a most excellent cordial smell ; 
‘{ then the flower of the vines, it is a little 
| dust like the dust of a bent, which grows 
upon the cluster in the first coming fresh ; 
then sweet-briar, then wall-flowers, which 
are very delightful to be set under parlour 
or lower chamber windows; then pinks 
| and = gilliflowers, specially the matted 
| pink and clove gilliflower ; then the flowers 
of the lime-tree ; then the honeysuckles, so 
they be somewhat afar off. Of bean- 
flowers I speak not, because they are field- 
flowers ; but those which perfume the air 
most delightfully, not passed by as the 
rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, 
are thefe : that is, burnet, wild thyme, and 
water-mints; therefore you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure 
when you walk or tread.” 

Bacon’s conception of a garden is worthy 





of his large and stately intellect; but it 
was one which only a rich noble could hope 
to realise. Lord Beaconsfield, in ‘* Vivian 
Grey,” speaks of the pleasure-grounds of 
Chateau Désir as carrying out “the 
romance of the Gardens of Verulam,” and 
it is ‘a romance” which one naturally 
associates with such a demesne as Trentham 
or Chatsworth, An area of thirty acres is 
to be divided into three parts, a green in 
the entrance, a heath or desert in the going 
forth, and a main garden in the midst with 
alleys on both sides. The central garden 
is to be tquare, and encompassed on all 
sides with a stately arched hedge; ‘the 
arches to be upon pillars of carpenter's 
work of some ten feet high, and six feet 
broad, and the spaces between of the same 
dimension with the breadth of the arch.” 
And in the middle is to be a “fair 
mount,” with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast, ‘ which,” 
he says, “I would have to be perfect 
circles, without any bulwarks or emboss- 
ments ; and the whole mount to be thirty 
feet high, and some fine banqueting house, 
with some chimneys neatly cast, and with- 
out too much glass.” There are to be 
fountains, because they are a great beauty 
and refreshment; but no pools, because 
they mar all, and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and full of flies and frogs, The 
fountains he intends to be of two natures ; 
“ the one that sprinkleth or spurteth water ; 
the other a fair receipt of water, of some 
thirty or forty feet square, but without 
fish, or slime, or mud.” Passing on to the 
heath or wild garden, we find that it is to 
be without trees, but to contain ‘some 
thickets made only of sweet-briar and 
honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst ; 
and the ground set with violets, straw- 
berries, and primroses ; for those are sweet, 
and prosper in the shade; and these to be 
in the heath here and there, not in any 
order. I like also,” he continues, in his 
spacious way, “‘ little heaps, in the nature 
of mole-hills—such as are in wild heathe— 
to be set, some with wild thyme, 
some with pinks, some with germander, 
that gives a good flower to the eye; 
some with periwinkle, some with violets, 
some with strawberries, some with cow- 
slips, some with daisies, some with red 
roses, some with lilium convalliam (lilies 
of the valley), some with sweet-williams 
red, some with bear’s foot, and the like low 
flowers, being withal sweet and sightly, 
part of which heaps to be with standards 
of little bushes pricked upon their top 
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and part without; the standards to be 
roses, juniper, holly, barberries—but here 
and there, because of the smell of their 
blossom—red-currants, gooseberries, rose- 
mary, bays, sweet-briar, and such like ; 
but these standards to be kept with cutting 
that they grow not out of course,” 

Who would not be well pleased to 
wander in Andrew Marvell’s garden, with 
its vines and melons, its nectarines, and 
“curious peaches,” and, absorbed in contem- 
plation of all the fair sweet things around, 
withdraw the mind into its own happiness, 
‘annihilating all that’s made to a green 
thought in a green shade”? Who would 
not have been content to have enjoyed 
with Cowley ‘the blessed shades” he 
loved so fondly, “the gentle cool retreat 
from all the immoderate heat in which the 
frantic world does burn and sweat” ? 

Then one would like to look in upon 
Sir William Temple at Moor Park, the 
gardens of which were originally made 
by the Countess of Bedford, ‘with vary 
great care, excellent contrivance, and 
much art.” Temple, who declared Moor 
Park to be the sweetest place he had 
ever seen in his life, at home or abroad, 
describes them with loving minuteness 
in his essay, ‘On the Gardens of Epicurus.” 
The terraced gravel walk on to which, 
he says, the best parterre opens, is about 
three hundred paces long and broad in 
proportion, the border set with standard 
laurels, and two summer-houses at the 
ends. From this walk three descents 
of stone steps lead into a very great par- 
terre, which is divided by gravel walks 
and adorned with fountains and statues. 
At the sides of the parterre are two large 
cloisters upon arches of stone, and ending 
with two other summer-houses. Over 
the cloisters are two terraces covered with 
lead and fenced with balusters, the entrance 
to which is from the summer-house. 
Flights of steps lead from the middle 
of the parterre into the lower garden, 
“which is all fruit-trees arranged about 
the several quarters of a wilderness, the 
walks all green and leafy, with a grotto” 
embellished with figures of shell rock-work, 
fountains and water-works. On the other 
side of the honse spreads a garden of ever- 
greens, ‘very wild, shady, and adorned 
with rough rock-work and fountains.” 

There is a decided note of artificiality 
about the Moor Park Gardens, and the 
reader will perhaps agree with Horace 
Walpole that any man might design and 
build as sweet a garden who had been 





born in, and never stirred out of, Holborn. 
Bat one must regret the disappearance 
of the walks and parterres among which 
William the Third discussed matters of 
high policy with Temple, and taught 
Temple’s secretary to cut asparagus after 
the Dutch fashion. Moor Park in the 
middle of the eighteenth century passed 
into the hands of the great circumnavigator 
and Admiral Lord Anson, who spent nearly 
eighty thousand pounds in arranging and 
embellishing the grounds under the direc- 
tion of “Capability Brown.” The result 
was scarcely more satisfactory to Horace 
Walpole than the -original gardens had 
been, “I was not much struck with it 
after all the miracles I had heard Brown 
had performed there. He has undulated 
the horizon in so many artificial mole-hills, 
that it is full as unnatural as if it was 
drawn with a rule and compasses.” 

Every lover of gardens hails the poet 
Pope as a foremost member of the craft. 
Though his grounds at Twickenham were 
of small dimensions, he contrived, by the 
inspiration of his own fine taste, and with 
the assistance of the two great professional 
gardeners, Bridgman and Kent, and the 
advice of that brilliant paladin, Lord 
Peterborough, to convert them into one of 
the prettiest gardens in England ; and we 
owe to his example and his teaching the 
abolition of the prim monotonies of the 
Dutch style, and the popularity of the 
picturesque or natural style, generally 
known as landscape gardening. His 
practice was not wholly free from defects, 
it is true, and of his dusky groves, and 
large lawy, and cypress avenue, he was 
not half so proud as of the tunnel 
encrusted with shells and spars and bits 
of looking-glast, which he called his 
“Grotto.” But this folly may be for- 
given to him in consideration of the good 
work he accomplished, and the impulse he 
gave to garden-cultivation. After his 
death, his house and demesne were pur- 
chased by Sir William Stanhope, who 
enlarged and improved them—though not 
in Horace Walpole’s opinion. ‘ Would 
you believe it,” he writes to his friend, 
Sir Horace Mann, “he has cut down the 
sacred. groves themselves! In short, it 
was a little bit of ground of five acres, 
enclosed with three lanes, and seeing 
nothing. Pope had twisted and twirled, 
and rhymed and harmonised this, till it 
appeared two or three sweet little lawns 
opening and opening beyond one another, 
and the whole surrounded with thick, 
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impenetrable woods. Sir William has 
hacked and hewed these groves, wriggled 
a winding gravel walk through them with 
an edging of shrubs, in what they cell the 
modern taste, and, in short, has desired 
the three lanes to walk in again—and now 
is forced to shut them out again by a wall, 
for there was not a Muse could walk there 
but she was spied by every country 
fellow that went by with a pipe in his 
mouth.” 

Perhaps poets succeed best in the ideal 
gardens which they construct in their 
verse, for there no limitations fetter them ; 
and with a boundless generosity they 
throw them open to all comers, We may 
wander with Tennyson’s “ Maud” in that 
garden of roses and Jilies fair “on a lawn,” 
where she walked in her state, tending on 
“bed and bower.” Or we may muse in that 
other garden which the poet has depicted 
with such tenderly minute touches—which 
was not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
beyond it; where the little green wicket 
in a privet hedge opened into a grassy 
walk “through crowded lilac ambush 
trimly pruned”; where in the midst a 
ceder spread his dark green layers of 
shade; and the garden-glasses shone in 
the sunny noon ; and every moment “ the 
twinkling laurel scattered silver lights.” 
Or we may enter the garden of ‘ Aurora 
Leigh,” where the ivy climbed hrailong 
up the wall, and the guelder rose, at the 
lightest beck of the wind, tossed about 
its “flower-apples,” and the verbena 
strained the point of passionate fragrance, 
Or that fanciful garden in Keats's 
“Endymion,” where grew all tendrils 
green of every bloom and hue, together 
intertwined and trammelled fresh; the 
glossy sprouting vine ; the ivy with Ethiop 
berries; the woodbine of our English 
hedges; the convolvulus; the creeper 
“mellowing for an autumn blush”; and 
virgin’s bower—that is, the wild clematis, 
or traveller's joy — ‘ trailing  airily.” 
Shelley’s garden—in his poem of “ The 
Sensitive Plant”—is too purely imaginative 
for “human food,” and we turn away to 
Robert Browniny’s : 


Here’s the garden she walked across, 

Arm in my arm, such a short white siren— 
Down this side of the gravel-walk 

She went while her robe’s edge brushed the box ; 
And here she paused in her gracious talk, 

To point me a moth on the milk-white phlox. 

A word or two may be said, in con- 
clusion, on the gardens of the novelists, 
who by the way are too apt, like the 
poets, to represent them as places of a 








miraculous character, where the flowers of 
all seasons seem to blow simultaneously 
and spontaneously, By some writers, 
however, they are treated with great 
delicacy and with sober trathfalness, 
Scott’s description of the garden at 
Tully-Veolan is remarkable in this respect. 
It presented, he says, a pleasant scene. 
The southern side of the house, clothed 
with fruit-trees and evergreens, extended 
along a terrace, which was partly paved, 
partly gravelled, partly bordered with 
flowers and choice shrabs. This elevation 
descended by three flights of steps into 
what may be called the garden proper, 
and was fenced along the top by a stone 
parapet with a heavy balustrade, ‘The 
garden, which seemed to be kept with 
great accuracy, abounded in fruit-trees, 
and exhibited a profusion of flowers and 
evergreens, cut into groterque forms. It 
was laid out in terraces, which descended 
rank by ravk from the western wall to a 
large brook, which had a tranquil and 
smooth appearance where it served as a 
boundary to the garden; but, near the 
extremity, leapt in tumult over a strong 
dam, or weir-head, the cause of its 
temporary tranquillity, and there forming 
a cascade, was overlook:d by an octan- 
gular summer-house, with a gilded bear 
on the top by way of vane, After this 
feat, the brook, assuming its natural rapid 
and fiercs character, escaped from the eye 
down a deep and wooded dell, from the 
copze of which arose a massive but ruinous 
tower, the former habitation of the Barons 
of Brad wardine.” 

lf we had time we might ask the reader 
to visit Clarissa Harlowe’s old-world garden 
at Harlowe Place; or Da Vais, as described 
by Plumer Ward in his admirable though 
now little read romance, Or we might 
accompany Lothair to Corisande’s garden, 
where, “‘in their season, flourished abun- 
dantly all those productions of nature 
which are now banished from our once 
delighted senses; huge bushes of honey- 
suckle, and bowers of sweet-pea and sweet- 
briar, and jessamine clustering over the 
walls, and gilliflowers scenting with their 
sweet breath the ancient bricks from which 
they seemed to spring.” Then there is Mr. 
Rochester’s in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” which was full 
of all sorts of old-fashioned flowers—stocks, 
sweet-williams, pansies, mingled with 
southernwood, sweet-briar, and various 
fragrant herbs. And, lastly, there is the 
garden at Chevreul Manor, in “ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-story,” with its great pond, 
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where a pair of swans swam lazily with 
one leg tucked under a wing, and 
the open water-lilies lay, accepting the 
kisses of the flattering sparkles of light ; 
with its smooth emerald - green lawn, 
sloping down to the rougher and browner 
herbage of the park ; and with its parterres 
glowing in their various splendours, while 
verbenas and heliotropes gave up their 
finest incense to the airs of heaven. 

The subject is a wide one, and I have 
touched only the borders of it; but what 
I have said may suffice to indicate to the 
reader its “ potentiality ” of interest, if he 
cares to pursue it further. 


NO MORE. 


On, the soft wind over the sea, 
Oh, the soft wind over the dunes, 
And the music that sighs to the midnight skies, 
In the light that is all the moon's ! 
The moon's, aye, and ours, who watch by the sea, 
And dream of the days that will never be. 


For the soft wind over the sea, 
And the soft wind over the dunes, 
Do but whisper a lie to my sweetheart and I, 
In the light that is all the moon’s. 
For fate is too mighty for him and for me, 
Though we dream of the days that will never be. 


The winds will laugh over the sea, 
The winds will play over the dunes, 
And others will dream in the mystical gleam 
Of the light that is all the moon’s. 
But we shall be parted, we two, though we 
Still may hope of the days that will never be. 


Oh, the soft wind over the sea, 
Oh, the soft wind over the dunes, 
The low sweet laughter, the quick tears after, 
In the light that is all the moon's ! 
We shall not forget the sweet watch by the sea, 
Or the days that we dreamt of, that never shall be. 





THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART I, 


ON the eve of the opening of this Canal 
—which is likely to do more for Midland 
England than Midland Eogland imagines 
—I found myself in a Manchester hotel, 
set to dine face to face with a gentleman 
from Liverpool. Our conversation soon, 
and inevitably, drifted upon the one great 
topic. It was December the thirty-first, 
1893, This “one great topic” was not the 
ending of one year and the beginning of 
another, with all its unknown vicissitudes, 
Oh dear, no! The Ship Canal is reckoned 
in Lancashire as something of more import- 
ance than the thoughts that may be 
supposed to be generated by retrospect 
and anticipation. The one is a practical 
matter; the other is commonly held to 
be an affair of sentiment solely. And 





the typical Lancashire man is nothing 
if he is not practical, and pre-eminently 
practical, 

“An amazing work, to be sure!” I 
murmured, in echo of the tone of the 
Manchester papers these years past. 

*“ Amazing—not at all!” was the prompt 
reply. ‘These fellows here are rare 
hands at blowing their own trumpet, but 
after the Suez Canal the Manchester Ship 
Canal is just child’s play. The amazing 
part of it is—if there is anything at all 
amazing in it, that is—that forty or fifty 
thousand deluded individuals should hope 
to get dividends out of it. Their grandsons 
may, or may not. For my part, I live 
for myself, not for my grandchildren.” 

In objection, I mentioned the opinion 
of experts at the outset of the undertaking. 
These gentlemen said that the difficulties 
connected with the Canal were not financial 
but merely engineering, and such as hinged 
on the vested interests which would 
necessarily be disturbed by it. 

“My dear air,” retorted my vis-a-vis, 
laying down his knife and fork—we were 
at the fish course—‘ people will say any- 
thing. That was to gull the public. The 
public isn’t satisfied to have its few hundreds 
or thousands as bank deposits. It lives 
in terror of banks breaking. Besides, 
it wants more interest than banks pay 
for deposite. And so it goes in for the 
Ship Canal, gold mines in the Goodwin 
Sands — or anything else that can be 
fixed up in a prospectus.” 

We argued the matter until the sweets 
—or rather he did. Then we paused, 
each much where he was at the beginning. 

I might as reasonably expect to hear 
an account of the good qualities of a 
man from the girl with whom the man 
has recently played fast and loose, as 
have looked for an unprejadiced estimate 
of the chances of the Manchester Ship 
Canal from a Liverpool man of this pre- 
jadiced stamp. 

There was a considerable amount of 
noise and conviviality that night, both 
inside the hotel and outside it. Probably 
never in one spell was more whisky 
drunk in this famous city—and the Canal 
was toasted and cheered quite as much 


‘as were individuals. 


The New Year opened the next morr- 
ing with a promise that made one fancy 
dear old Father Time is not averse to 
libations of spirituous liquors. The 
normal state of the weather in Manchester 
in winter is dismal. Bat “on this aus- 
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picious occasion "—as was said more than 
once at civic banquets in connection with 
the Canal—there was a suggestion of 
honest sunshine, if only mortals would 
possess their souls in patience. Nowhere, 
perhaps, has the sun more effort to make 
to pierce the terrestrial veil of fog and 
common smoke, It was clear, however, 
that on this first of January, 1894, the 
sun meant to do its best to smile on the 
Ship Canal, its forty thousand assembled 
shareholders, its proud directors and 
contrivers, the ships and sheds themselves 
with their motley bunting, the hundreds 
of thousands of holiday-makers on both 
sides of the Canal’s five-and-thirty miles of 
banks, and even on the brown waters of 
the Canal, which make not the least claim 
to pellucidity—even at this early stage 
in their institution for the service of 
commerce. 

Before I ask my readers to come with 
me to Liverpoo!, and thence to make the 
inaugural voyage to Manchester in the 
“ Fairy Queen,” I must really do my best 
to show that the Liverpool gentleman 
mentioned above had not a clear case 
against the Canal, either as a speculation 
or as an achievement. 

He thrust the Suez Canal upon me as 
an argument. This argument may be 
straightway turned against him. 

Granted that the eternally shifting sand 
of the Suez Canal is a more serious 
opponent for engineers than the sandstone 
and embankments of the Ship Canal, so 
much the more creditable is it that the 
Saez Canal should yet prove so sound a 
financial undertaking. Three rows of 
figures will here be necessary : 


Charles Dickenr.] 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC. 


Year, Ships, Tons, _ Receipts 
. in Frances, 
1870 486 435 911 5,159,327 
1875 1,494 2,940,708 28, 886.302 
1881 2,420 >, 794,401 51,274,352 


This, for a ten years’ growth, is re- 
markable, and was expected hy few 
people, if any. 

Tae Manchester Ship Canal is destined 
to serve the many large towns — each 
populous enough to be a Continental 
capital—which cluster so thickly in East 
Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, as well as Manchester herself. 
Some seven or eight millions of people 
will be immediately affected by it—even 
at present. 

How? you ask. 

Well, chiefly in the reduction of the 
cost of manufacturing the cotton and 
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woollen goods which are the staple 
product of this important district. The 
raw cotton will be brought by the Canal 
into Manchester for seven shillings a ton, 
whereas the cost of its delivery through 
Liverpool and the railway was, in December, 
1893, thirteen shillings and eightpence 
a ton, The difference in wool is even 
greater: viz., seven shillings and nine- 
pence to sixteen shillings and fivepence. 

This lessening of the cost of producing 
piece goods must stimulate the demand 
for Manchester manufactures, Shirtings 
“made in Austria” have from their 
superior cheapness—not superior quality— 
competed only too successfully with the 
Manchester merchants in foreign markete. 
The Canal will give the latter immediate 
hope. 

We may assume, then, that the mills will 
receive more orders than before, More 
milla will almost necessarily be built and 
more employment given. Wages, how- 
ever, are not likely to be lowered in 
consequence, 

But how, you ask, will the Canal directly 
profit the millions of operatives in the 
district? It may be supposed likely to 
enrich the capitalists, but the toiling mill 
handr—what about them ? 

The Canal will do for the commonest 
articles of food and drink what it does for 
cotton and wool. Bacon and hams, for 
example, will be delivered in Manchester 
now for six shillings and sevenpence a ton 
instead of fifteen shillings; tinned meats 
for eight shillings instead of seventeen 
shillings and fivepence; tea for eight 
shillings and sevenpence against eighteen 
shillings and twopence; wheat in sacks 
for four shillings and tenpence against 
nine shillings and elevenpence; lump 
sugar for six shillings and eightpence 
against seventeen shillings and eleven- 
pence ; oranges for five shillings instead 
of fourteen shillings and ninepence. 
Petroleum also must be noticed. By 
canal it will be delivered in Manchester 
for five shillings and elevenpence a ton 
against fourteen shillings and fivepence 
through Liverpool as hitherto. 

Bat, quite apart from any hopes they 
may have in the Canal, the working classes 
have already drawn millions from it. My 
Liverpool friend would of course say sar- 
donically that it was the same with the 
Panama Canal. The labourers on that 
deadly isthmus who survived the climate 
no doubt earned good money. Bat it was 
the “good money” of the “ bourgeoisie ” 
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and others, So, my Liverpool friend might 
protest, with the Ship Canal money. The 
eight million pounds of ordinary and pre- 
ference shares represent the sacrifice of 
the middle and moneyed classes for the 
working class pure and simple. 

The first sod of the Canal was cut by 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, the chairman of 
the Company, on November the eleventh, 
1887. Since then navvies by the thousand 
have worked here without interruption. 
Atone time sixteen thousand three hun- 
‘dred and sixty-one men and boys were 
employed, Mauch still remains to be done. 
The docks at Warrington have to be 
formed, the embankment at Runcorn com- 
pleted, and a finish put to the sides of the 
cutting in a hundred places, For a couple 
of years more, perhaps, men will be at 
work here by the thousand, and when the 
Canal is perfected, there will remain the 
army of permanent servants of the Com- 
pany—bridge-tenders, dock employ¢s, and 
all the hundreds of others who are an 
inevitable part and parcel of a going 
concern. 

Up to the end of June, 1893, no less 
than eight million eight hundred and 
sixty-one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty pounds had been expended in wages 
and the necessary materials for the Canal. 
The whole sum absorbed by them was 
thirteen million four hundred and seventy 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one 
pounds, which includes the purchase of the 
Bridgewater Canal for one million seven 
hundred and eighty-two thousand one 
hundred and seventy-two pounds, and land 
and compensation—especially to railway 
companies—one million one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand three hundred and 
forty-seven pounds, The railway companies 
have of course harassed the Canal directors 
very greatly, They were not likely to see 
their pleasant monopoly taken from them 
without a protest. But Acts of Parliament 
have been more potent than railway boards, 
The nation has ewpowered the Canal 
Company to compel the railway companies 
to build bridges and submit to the intrusion 
of the waterway ; thongb, of course, the 
Canal Company has had to pay the piper 
—«xtravagantly indeed, most disinterested 
persons thiok, 

To meet this huge expenditure, of course 
the original eight million pounds was 
inadequate. A first mortgage of one 
million eight hundred and twelve thou- 
sand pounds supplemented it, and later a 
second mortgage of six hundred thousand 





pounds, Nor was this all. Things looked 
black with the Canal when all this money 
was spent, and more was wanted. It 
seemed impossible to continue mortgaging 
the work, and yet hope that such sums as 
could be raised would suffice. To put an 
end to this peddling procedure, the Man- 
chester Corporation at length came nobly 
to the rescue, ‘‘ You want more money,” 
these great - hearted and large - pursed 
gentlemen observed. “Very well. The 
Canal must not become bankrupt and 
purposeless. What do you say to five 
millions? Will that see you through ?” 

In effect, Manchester lent five million 
pounds to the Company, and saved the 
Canal that is to bring her such a rich 
argosy in return. 

Of the total capital of fifteen million 
four hundred and twelve thousand pounds 
thus at disposal, at the end of June, 1893, 
nearly two million pounds remained in the 
exchequer. No farther demands, or rather 
appeals, are likely to be made to the public 
on the Canal’s behalf. It is already an 
establisbed fact, with ships steaming to and 
fro on it, and dock labourers are doing on 
the Manchester wharves the same kind of 
work with which Londoners are familiar 
Thames way, east of London Bridge. A 
revenue has begun. It remains to be seen 
if the growth of that revenue is to put the 
growth of the earnings of even the Suez 
Canal to the blush. 

By the way, it is notorious that our 
British water canals are most profitable 
institutions. The Bridgewater Canal— 
which has been bought by the Ship Canal 
Company—at the time of its transfer had 
doubled the value of its shares, The 
Birmingham Canal shares had, in 1883, 
increased in worth from one hundred 
pounds each to about three thousand two 
hundred pounds. The Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal, in 1842, paid thirty-four per 
cent. in dividends, and in the last twenty 
years have paid twenty-two per cent., not- 
withstanding the great competition they 
have had to fight against. 

Other instances might be given. But the 
above may svffice, Surely, the promoters 
of the Ship Canal exclaim, if these com- 
paratively trivial undertakings succeed so 
admirably, our famous work may hope for 
the best, in spite of. our enormous liabilities, 

But, it may be demurred, will not the 
railway companies affected by this for- 
midable rival lower their rates so as to cut 
its throat ? 

They would, it may be guessed, be cnly 
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too quick to do this if they could, for 
there is no mercy shown in commercial 
life. But they cannot doit. If they were 
to carry cotton and wool for nothing from 
Liverpool to the mill towns, there would 
still be the Liverpool charges of porterage 
to the bad against them. They would, in 
fact, have to consent to be two or three 
shillings per ton out of pocket on all this 
kind of business. Railway directors there 
may be—though it is doubtfal—whose luat 
for revenge would urge them to deal this 
blow to the Canal they hate, But there 
are shareholders to be reckoned with, as 
well as their own colleagues. These would 
soon put a stop to such expensive fanaticism. 

And now let us glance briefly at some 
figures which may help to make the Canal 
comprehensible. Figures are not attractive 
to all people. I, for my own part, feel 
uneasy in their presence. But in certain 
relations they are not to be dispensed witb, 
and an account—however slight—of the 
Manchester Ship Canal would be impossible 
without them. 

Between the Mersey at Liverpool and 
the Manchester docks, there is a rise in 
level of sixty feet six inches. The Canal 
begins at Eastham, on the Cheshire side of 
the Mersey, a few miles below Birkenhead, 
and is thirty-five and a half miles long, 
For the rise in level of course locks are 
necessary. Of these there are five: East- 
ham, Latchford, Irlam, Barton, and Mode 
Wheel, 

The Manchester Ship Canal locks are 
the most picturesque points in the course. 
We are all used to the congregation of 
common canal boats at the locks on simple 
inland canals; and some of us know the 
charms of the locks on the Thames. But 
the colour and animation likely to charac- 
' terise these Ship Canal locks will be some- 
thing new in English experience. It is 
one thing for hard-lunged and rather 
coarse-specched boatmen to assemble im- 
patiently at an ordinary canal lock, waiting 
their turn for a rise—or fall. It will be 
quite another to see a procession of laden 
steamers or barques preceded by tugs, each 
with its various style of cargo, its various 
aspect, destination, and even crow—all 
tarrying for the lock-master’s good offices. 
On the first of January a few thousand 
cameras were used against the decorated 
shipping in the Canal—and nowhere were 
these amateur photographers more urgent 
than at the locks of Latchford and Irlam. 

They are enormous contrivances, these 
locks ; all save that of Eastham consisting 





of two chambers, the larger six hundred 
feet by sixty-five, and the smaller three 
hundred and fifty feet by forty-five. At 
Eastham, the most important point, as 
being where ships enter and leave the 
Mersey proper, the lock measurements are 
six hundred feet by eighty, and three 
hundred and fifty feet by fifty. There is 
here yet a third lock, one hundred and 

fifty feet by thirty. 

Half-2-dozen vessels of moderate size 
may thus be lifted or lowered in the locks 
simultaneously. On the first of January 
we were one of a company of six, with a 
Norwegian timber ship abreast of us, so 
that we could shake hands with the crew ; 
a Newcastle vessel before us; and another 
Liverpool tripper, packed with singing and 
shouting excursioniste, aft of us. It was a 
novel experience, and a proof that there are 
hardly limits to the performing powers of 
water and skilful engineers in conjunction. 

The average width of the Canal at water 
level is one hundred and seventy-two feet ; 
its minimum width at the bottom is one 
hundred and twenty feet. Its least depth 
is twenty-six feet. With fair helm work 
there will be no difficulty about one large 
steamer passing another anywhere in the 
Canal, 

At present the Canal is not electrically 
lighted like that of Saez. Ships anxious 
to make their way up to Manchester or 
from it in the night must carry their own 
electric batteries. We may surely, how- 
ever, anticipate the time when this great | 
cutting will have the Company’s lamps all 
up its course. There are already signs of 
two or three young towns on its banks. 
These baby municipalities will profit by 
this almost assured illumination. But they 
must take heed of the children of their 
citizens. The vertical red banks of the 
Canal are a most mortal peril to youngsters 
and adults alike. 

Sandstone, red and yellow, marl, clay, 
gravel, sand, and loam over sandstone— 
such are the substances the navvies, both 
human and mechanical, have had to tackle 
in constructing the Canal. It has been 
sheer excavation. For this purpose, at one 
time, the following effective appliances 
were in use: one hundred steam excavators, 
including floating dredgers, steam navvies, 
and Ruston and Proctor’s contrivances ; one 
hundred and seventy-three locomotives, six 
thousand three hundred waggons, and two 
hundred and twenty-three miles of tem- 
porary railway; one hundred and ninety- 
four steam and other cranes ; two hundred 
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and nine steam pumps; and fifty-nine pile 
engines, Add the sixteen thousand three 
hundred and sixty-one men and boys, and 
the busy scene may be imagined. 

The locomotives are still to be seen 
speeding up and down the somewhat 
loosely fastened rails, and waggons and 
men are still thick on the banks here and 
there. Bat anon they will disappear. 
For years, however, the remains of their 
litter will defy rain and wind. 

Horses have been used but sparsely, less 
than two hundred at any time. One may 
be glad of this, for the heavy labour would 
have told badly upon them. It is a work 
more fit for horse power in the form of 
steam than for the quadruped integers. 
How many horses, for example, would have 
been required to tackle the removal of the 
seventy-six million tons of material taken 
from the Canal bed; and how many 
decades would they have wanted for the 
work steam has accomplished in six years ? 

A single English steam excavator at its 
best can shift two thousand cabic yards— 
each weighing one and a half tons—of 
soil in a day. Such a record speaks for 
itself. 

Nothing so much as the bridges over 
the Canal impresses a simple observer with 
respect for the energy and capital and 
ability spent in the work. Some of the 
deviation bridges—works forced upon the 
railway companies by Acts of Parliament— 
are colossal fabrice, notably that at Latch- 
ford, which weighs one thousand two 
hundred and twenty tons. 

The swing-bridger, of which there are 
seven—and more seem necessary, or else 
the establishment of ferries here and there 
—are also delightful aids to human self- 
esteem. It is distinctly exhilarating to 
see a masz of iron weighing anything from 
five hundred tons to one thousand eight 
hundred, revolving in response to the 
peremptory whistling of a steamer as 
readily as one’s own library chair. That 
of the Trafford Road, near Manchester, is 
the largest—weighing one thousand eight 
hundred tone, and with a forty-eight feet 
roadway. 

One is a little curious about the future 
of these swing-bridges. It is all very well 
just now when the passage of boats is 
intermittent. Bat by-and-by we may ex- 
pect a continuous ‘‘queue” of steamers 
between Runcorn and Barton. Who will 
then have to go to the wall : the pedestrian 
and vehicalar public who seek to cross 
the Canal—by these bridges—or the ships’ 





owners? I dare say my alarm will seem 
an exaggeration ; but time will show. 

In concluding this paper, mention must 
be made of the imposing terminus of the 
Canal in Manchester. To the stranger the 
sight is a revelation. Small marvel that the 
people of Manchester exalt with pride in 
the result, 

Here in the heart of Lancashire—almost 
indeed of England—are two hundred and 
fifty-six acres of water space for ships, 
with quays more than five miles long. 
The horizon on all sides is that of a toil- 
driven manufacturing town. OF the exis- 
tence of the sea there is no suggestion save 
in this park of water, with its scores— 
soon to become hundreds—of steamers 
lying comfortably in port. 

The spectacle provokes enthusiasm, and 
Mr. Rawnsley’s sonnet in commemoration 
of this New Year’s Day does not seem too 
exuberant in the presence of these docks : 
Now let the ocean wanderers, going free, 

Pass in upon the many-gated tide ; 

By tranquil mead and quiet woodland glide 

To that loud harbour where their hearts would be. 

To-day ‘‘ Mancunium ” would espouse the sea ; 

By skill invincible and courage tried, 

She shares with Mersey’s queen her queenly pride, 

And claims from far-off lands the shijman’s fee. 

Irwell is glad in all her inland rills, 

Albeit she coil no more in careless play ; 

The sounding city where her crossways roar 

Hears the great thunder of our island shore; 

And, mixed with breath from her ten thousand 
mills, 

She feels sea-breezes on her brow to-day. 


A SOMBRE WOOING, 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


WueEn I fell out of work in the autumn 
of 1892, I had so little notion I'd be likely 
to stay out any length of time that I 
didn’t even trouble to look for a job during 
the first fortnight. 

“ Ben, my boy,” says I to myself, “ you 
shall have a real holiday the same as a clerk.” 

For a week or so I was as happy as I'd 
expected to be, which is saying a good 
deal. It was the time of year when 
every working man, no matter how little 
of a grumbler he may be as a general rule, 
has a grievance against the sun for going 
on short time, and it was just nuts to me 
to wake up in the dark, especially on a 
wet morning, and lie listening to the 
footsteps pattering past till I dropped off 
to sleep again. After my breakfast, which 
I took at a coffee-shop late enough to gat 


-& whole morning paper to myself, I’d walk 


down to the Free Library in Kennington 
Lane for a good read at the weeklies and 
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magazines. In the afternoons I went 
about London, learning it I might almost 
say, for though I’d lived in Lambeth 
nearly ten years, I knew but little of the 
Middlesex side the river. 

Twice that first week I went to a theatre 
and three times to a music-hall, but after- 
wards I mostly stuck to the library, 
evenings as well as mornings, partly 
because when I came to reckon up on the 
Saturday night, I found my money had 
melted at a most surprising rate, and 
partly because I’m really fonder of reading 
than of anything elss in the way of 
a nusement, 

By the end of the second week I began 
to get down-hearted. It wasn’s empty 
pockets—I had enough put by to see me 
through the winter if I was careful—or 
fear of not finding a job after my bit of a 
spree was over that set me wondering why 
the world was ever made, or such as me 
sent into it, but what, for want of a better 
word, I must call mental indigestion. 
Just as a man’s stomach gets upset if he 
takes too much beer—or too much beef 
either, for that matter—my mind broke 
down because I overloaded it with print. 

I read anything and everything I found 
on the tables in the reading-rooms, not to 
mention books out of the lending library I 
took home with me—if you can calla room 
with a bed and a chair and a bit of a 
rickety table in it at the top of a house 
full of lodgers, a home—and, being but an 
ignorant chap, it was too much for me. 
As long as I stuck to the stories it wasn’t 
so bad. It was the histories and philo- 
sophies which bothered me. 

They made me feel I was a sort of ant, 
living for just a little while in a hill which 
wouldn’t last very long itself. Thousands 
of ant-hills there’d been, it seemed, since 
the beginning of things, and some were 
trampled flat, like Babylon and places in 
Egypt with names I[ can’t spell. Others, 
like Rome, weren’t what they’d once been, 
and some, like London, were still growing, 
only, perhaps, to be kicked into dust in 
their turn. What it all meant I wondered 
then as I wonder now, only now I’ve 
other things to think about, which keep 
me from dwelling till I’m crazed on the 
riddle no man, according to the most up- 
to-date of the philosophies, can find an 
answer to, 

‘That I should have lost my wits I verily 
believe, if it hadn’c been for a young 
woman. By the end of that second week 
I knew all the regular frequenters of the 








rooms by sight, and could pretty well tell 
what time it was by the exits and the 
entrances of those who weren’t jast loafers 
like myself. This girl, though, was a 
loafer ; that is, I mean she was there at all 
hours. She looked like a work-girl, too 
—unless it’s my fancy that girls who go 
out to earn a living, or part of one, look 
different to those who stay at home and help 
their mothers—so I concluded that, like me, 
she was for the time being out of collar. 

At the Kennington library they keep 
the magazines and many of the weeklies 
in an inner room, and in that inner room 
we mostly used to sit—she at the table set 
apart for ladies with her face to the light, 
and me a little higher up the room with 
my back to it. Consequently, if I tilted 
my chair bick against the wall and went 
in for a bit of a think, I’d often stare 
straight at her, sometimes without knowing 
it, and sometimes wondering who she was 
and what she did. Once she looked up 
from her book and caught me, and, though 
she looked down again instantly, our eyes 
had met. There must, I suppose, have 
been some sort of sympathy in the glance 
they exchanged, for after that I began to 
think I'd like to know her. 

She was a nice-looking girl in all senses 
of the word—though, perhaps, I need 
hardly say that— but as modest-behaved 
as she was pretty, so it was a month or 
more before I got a chance to improve 
what I felt was already almost my acquaint- 
ance with her. 

One night early in November I left the 
reading-room about five minutes after she 
did, and, as my head was a bit heavy, I 
didn’t make straight for my lodgings near 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, but turned down a 
side street, meaning to work across to the 
Walworth Road, walk up to the Elephant | 
and so home. I had crossed the Kenning- 
ton Park Road, and was going down New 
Street—the Electric Railway station’s at 
the corner of it, if you know that part of 
London — when I caught sight of that 
young woman in front of me. I was just 
going to turn round and go back for fear 
she’d think I'd been following her, when 
a chap coming up the street stopped and 
spoke to her. 

*Ullo! my dear,” he sings out pretty 
loud. ‘ This ain’t a time of night for you 
to be out all by your pretty self. Buotter 
lem’me see you home.” 

Half drank or more I knew he was the 
moment I heard his voice, but he might 
have been a friend of hers or even her 
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sweetheart, so I stepped aside into a door- 
way and waited. 

“Bat it is my business,” he went on, 
whereby I guessed she’d told him to mind 
his own. ‘It’s everybody’s business, is 
beauty unprotected. I'll see you as safe 
as houses, and I assure you there’s been 
an earthquake or something a little lower 
down the road which makes it——” 

“Lot me pass, please,” she interrupted, 
speaking up as if anxious to ba overheard, 
“or I'll call for help.” 

“Help!” says he. ‘Help! What the 
deuce is the girl talking about, when 
the best help in all London’s at her 
service? Ido believe you’ve been drink- 
ing, miss. At your time of life you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. What do you 
think, mister ?” 

‘Why, that you’d best clear off and go 
home before another earthquake comes 
along,” said I, for seeing how things were 
I'd come forward, “This young lady’s 
under my care, thank you.” 

“Oh! Is she?” says he. ‘ Then you 
should look after her. better. In my time 
we walked alongside our young women, not 
a hundred yards behind’em. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, governor,” said I, not 
sorry to see him stagger off without 
making a fuss, for he was an oldish chap, 
and weakly looking, so I didn’t want to 
knock him down. 

That was how I came to know Lizzie 
Wintle. She lived alone in a street off 
the Walworth Road, and was, asI thought, 
a work-girl—a tailoress—out of work. 
Oace the ice was broken we soon got very 
friendly, as we might well have done even 
if we hadn’t taken to each other as kindly 
as we did, for we were both feeling about 
as lonely as a policeman on night duty in 
a quiet suburb, and when you're feeling 
lonely almost any company is better than 
none. 

It wasn’t long, either, before I began to 
feel that Lizzie’s company was better than 
avy I'd ever kept. Though I was nearly 
six-and-twenty, I'd never what you might 
call walked out with a young woman 
before—not regularly, nor with any idea 
of sweethearting, and, indeed, I’d no idea 
of sweethearting Lizzie, not at first. | 

I was still out of work, for though I’d 
started to look for it after my fortnight 
was up, I couldn’s find it; and when a 
man’s out of work, he don’t think straight 


off about getting married, unless he happens. 


to be a real warranted A 1 kind of ‘a fool. 
No. It was partly in the hope I might 





cheer her up a bit—any one could see she | 
was getting more and more low-spirited as 
the weeks went by—and partly out of 
pure selfishness and for the sake of having 
somebody to talk to that I took to squiring 
her about. 

We did go about, too, when we got 
friendly. There’s not a free show in Lon- 
don we did not visit that winter, and to 
those that lay fairly handy, such as the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, and 
the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street— 
we liked that Geological Museum. Nobody 
hardly seemed to go there, and we could 
sit and enjoy a quiet talk—we went over 
and over again. 

We were able to have these little out- 
ings and still keep an eye on the chance of 
a job. In my line—the joinery trade— 
if you don’t find what you want first thing 
in the morning, it’s not much use looking 
for it afterwards, and Lizzie said it was the 
same in her business. Sv, after going the 
round of the shops before breakfast, we'd 
meet at the Free Library, and spend the 
rest of the day together. 

About Christmas, though, our outgoings 
began to get few and far between. Lizzie 
would say thank you, but she didn’t care 
about going to-day, and I’d either go off 
in a huff by myself, or sit reading what- 
ever I chanced to pick up without knowing 
or caring what it was about. 

What made me huffy was this. Wherever 
we went Lizzie had always insisted on 
paying her share of the expenses, if there 
happened to be any, such as a’bus or a tram 
fare, or perhaps acup of tea and a slice 
of bread-and-butter during the afternoon. 
When she began to refuse to come I guessed 
it was because her money was running 
short, and I was vexed that she'd deny me 
the pleasure of her company through pride 
about a few coppers. 

One night early in the New Year, when 
I was seeing her home from the library, I 
hinted at what I felt about it, and did it 
so clumsily that I hurt her feelings. Con- 
sequently there was a sort of coolness 
between us fora bit. I let my temper get 
#0 badly the better of me that I stayed 
away from the library for three days, and 
when I went back she pretended not to 
see me. About half-past twelve she went 
out to get, as I supposed, her bit of dinner 
at a cofize-shop near, where we'd often 
been together. Ten minutes later I fol- 
lowed, meaning to ask her to make it up, 
but she wasn’t there. I ordered a small 
mutton and potatoes, and, as it happened, 
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the landlord, who knew us both as regular 
customers, served me, 

* Oh! it’s you, is it?” says he. ‘' You're 
quite a stranger. We thought yon’d left 
this part, or that you and the young 
woman had made a match of it and gone 
off on your honeymoon.” 

“No chance of that,” says I. ‘“ We're 
both out of collar. But ain’s she been in 
to-day ?” 

‘ No,” says he. “We ain’c had the 
pleasure of her custom since you was last 
bere together on—let me see—Monday, 
wasn’t it?” 

This set me on the notion she might be 
trying to make her money last longer by 
going without her dinner. I bolted my 
mutton, hurried out and had a look into 
every coffee-shop round about in the hope 
of finding her, but I didn’t, nor did she 
come back to the reading-room any more 
that day, which was Friday. 

I was in a fine stew that night. She’d 
had a watch when I first knew her, but 
I'd not noticed her wearing it since 
Christmas, and it was only a little silver 
Geneva, she’d not be able to get more than 
ten or fifteen shillings on, so it was likely 
enough she was in very low water indeed. 
I felt I’d been a brute to talk as lightly as 
I had about what was a penny between 
friends, when it was possible she hadn’t 
one in the world. Ia London, too, if you 
lose sight of any one—especially any one 
who’s under the weather—for a couple 
of days, you may never clap eyes on them 
again, so at last I made bold to go round to 
her lodgings and ask if she was still there. 

“Yos,” said the landlady. ‘“ But she’s 
leaving to-morrow.” 

* Do you know where she’s going?” I 
asked. 

“No,” says she. “ But I hope it’s to 
friends, She’s been out of work a long 
time, and, though she’s paid up honourable 
all that’s due, she’s no money left I’m 
certain, and that’s bad, especially for a 
girl. You'll excuse me asking, but are you 
keeping company with her, young man ?” 

She seemed a decent sort of body, so I 
told her exactly how Lizzie and I stood. 
When I'd done she asked me in. 

** We can talk better in my parlour than 
at the door,” says she. 

She hadn’t given Lizzie notice it seemed, 
bat I suppose the girl’s pride was that 
high it wouldn’t let her stay on when she 
couldn’t pay her way. 

“T’d never have thought of turning her 
out,” concludes the landlady—Mrzs. Parsons, 








her name was. “But as she said she was 
going, it wasn’s my business to say don’t, 
was it?” 

“No,” said I, “I can’t say ft was. 
I’m almost sure she has nowhere to go, 
though. If I was to pay you her rent 
for next week, would you keep her here ?” 

“T would if I could,” said Mrs. Parsons. 
“ And that whether the rent was paid or 
not, but I can’t keep her against her will, 
and she’s always kept herself to herself, 
that exclusive, I really don’c know 
whether she’d thank me for interfering in 
her affairs.” 

It was likely enough she wouldn't, so 
having persuaded the old woman not to 
let the room until she heard from me, I 
said I’d try to see Lizzie myself in the 
morning and find out what she thought of 
doing. She didn’t come out in the morning 
though, nor yet in the afternoon. I loafed 
about in sight of the door till I was afraid 
I'd be run in as a suspicious character, a3 
perhaps I should have been, only when I 
saw the policeman on the beat had his eye 
on mo, I told him I was waiting for my 
young woman. 

I didn’t like to call and ask for her, 
because she might have refused to see me, 
and besides, even if she had seen me, 
what could I have said? It was one thing 
to meet her, as she’d think, by chance and 
try to find out what her plans were, and 
quite another to ask her plump and plain 
what she meant doing. 

When she did come out it was after ten. 
She hadn’t a box or even a bag with her, 
so it didn’t look as if she was going to 
fresh lodgings. 

* Perhaps,” said 1 to myself, “ she’s ar- 
ranged with the old woman about staying 
on, and is just going to doa bit of shop- 
ping. I won’t speak now but follow her.” 

I thought it would look more natural 
and accidental like if I came up and said, 
“Good evening, Miss Wintle. This is an 
unexpected pleasure,” or something of that 
sort, when she was picking out her bit of 
meat, or whatever it might be she fancied 
for Sanday. 

Bat instead of making for the Wal- 
worth Road, her handiest market, she 
went off up New Street, and when she. 
came to the Kennington Park Road she 
didn’t turn to the right where the shops 
are, but crossed it. I thought.she might 
be going to Lambeth Walk, where things 
are wonderfully cheap, and not nearly so 
nasty as some folks think ; but near Lambeth 
Workhouse I lost her, and hurried on, 
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hoping rather than expecting, I might find 
her again in the Walk. 

I worked it steadily from end to end and 
back, running my eye over all the crowds 
in front of the butchers’ shops—though for 
that matter, it’s all crowd there on a Satur- 
day night, only the folks jam together a 
bit closer where they hear the ‘‘ Bay! buy ! 
bay !”—but I could see nothing of her. 
What to do I didn’ know, so I turned 
down a quiet street leading to the Albert 
Embankment to think, and presently I 
wandered on to the Embankment itself. It 
was a bitter cold night and rather foggy. 
The trams were running, of course, but 
there were very few foot-people about, 
especially on the river side of the way. 

The river itself was full of lumps of 
ice and heaps of frozen snow floating 
down with the tide, which was about 
half ebb, and the scene altogether was 
about as well calculated to depress a 
man, who didn’t feel over bright to begin 
with, as it could be, As I stood looking 
out over the water, and thinking I'd never 
heard a more melancholy sound than the 
grinding of the ice-blocks one against 
another, Big Ben struck eleven. The 
boom of the bell roused me. I'd been 
leaning over the parapat about half-way 
between Lambeth and Vauxhall Bridges, 
and, as the clock finished strikiog, I started 
to walk along towards Vauxhall, meaning 
to get back to Lizzie’s lodgings as quickly 
as I could and ask whether she’d come in. 

I hadn’t gone thirty yards before I 
found her, She was leaning over the 
parapet, staring at the river that hard, she 
never noticed me till I put my hand on 
her shoulder. 

‘*Why, Miss Wintle,” says I, “ this is 
an unexpected pleasure.” 

It sounded even sillier than it looks on 
paper, but the words being in my mind, 
slipped out before I could think of anything 
more suitable for the occasion, 

She gave a wild, hysterical sort of laugh, 
and then burst out crying. I put my arm 
round her, and she had her cry out with 
her head on my shoulder. 

“Ob, Ben!” she whispered when she’d 
finished. “Let me go. If you knew 
what I was thinking of doing just now 
you wouldn’t touch me,” 

It wasn’t hard to guess she meant the 
river, so I jast held her a bit tighter and 
Bays : 

‘ Don’t talk about such things, deary. 
Besides, you’re all right now, aren’t you?” 

‘‘ Yes,” says she, nestling a bit closer. 





* But—but I believe I should have done 
it if the tide had been right up.” 

* No, you wouldn’t,” says I, though 
inwardly I thanked Heaven for the yard 
or two of shingle which lay between the 
foot of the Embankment and the edge of 
the water. “Don’t you begin to fancy 
you ever meant such a thing, my dear, but 
come and have a bit of supper along with 
me, and then I'll see you home.” 

‘But, Ben,” says she, I have no home, 
I’ve left Mrs, Parsons’s.” 

I broke it to her gently for fear her 
pride might take offence at what I’d done, 
but it seemed to have all gone out of her, 
and she thanked me so humbly that I felt 
ashamed of having made her even that 
little beholden to me. 

“No, no,” says]. ‘It’s me that has to 
thank you, Lizzie. But come. You'll 
catch your death of cold if we stand here 
any longer. Let’s walk on, and I'll tell 
you as we go,” 

I found it hard to make her believe 
what a bad way l’d been in when I first 
got to know her; not because she didn’t 
catch my meaning—she’d been knocked 
over pretty much in the same way herself 
when she first found out what a lot more 
than she could understand there is in 
books—but because she would have it I 
was exaggerating for the sake of making 
out all the gratitude was owed on my side. 

However, we were too happy to argue 
long, much less fall out. What a curious 
thing love is! I hadn’t much more than 
ten pounds in the world, and poor Lizzie 
hadn’t a penny piece, yet we were as 
happy as—well, as the night was cold. 
We reckoned we'd loved each other about 
a month without knowing it, and we 
agreed to consider that month as time 
lost—that was after we'd had our supper, 
and were making our way to Lizzie’s 
lodgings through the quietest streets we 
could find, 

‘‘ And seeing we’ve lost that time,” says 
I, ‘don’t you think 1’d better give notice 
for the banns on Monday ¢” 

* But, Ben,” says she, ‘“ remember we're 
both out of work. How are we to live?” 

‘To tell the truth, my dear,” I replied, 
“that’s just what’s puzzling me; but as 
we've made such a terrible bad job of 
living apart, we can’t well do worse if we 
try it together.” 

She had to admit the truth of that, and, 
under the circumstances, I think you'll 
agree that an “improvident marriage,” as 
they call it, was the only course open to 
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us. In about three weeks’ time we took 
that course, and, Mrs, Parsons being 
agreaable, set up housekeeping in Lizzte’s 
room, which was larger and in many ways 
more convenient than mine, 

We were down almost to our last shilling 
before I found work, but I did find good 
work jast in time, and, thank Heaven! I’ve 
kept it ever since. We've got two rooms 
now and our own furniture—in the same 
house, though. We shan’t leave Mrs, 
Parsons in a hurry, and we're beginning to 
put by a bit against the next rainy day. 

We still read a good deal, though mostly 
novels and at home, and we’re so happy 
that I tell Liz we’re out of the fashion—as 
nowadays, according to the books, folks’ 
troubles seem to begin instead of end with 
the wedding. She says if that’s the case 
she doesn’t care how long we keep out, 
Between you and me, and the baby, no 
more do J, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE next day, when Lady Carstairs 
sailed into the great hall where afternoon 
tea was generally held, she beheld a 
stranger there, talking earnestly to Joce- 
lyn Garth. 

It was not quite four o’clock, and the 
match footmen had not yet disturbed the 
shadowy serenity of the fire-lit hall. Two 
or three men were lounging about and 
talking to each other, but the ladies, with 
their flowing tea-gowns, and dimpled smiles 
and soft voices, had not yet made their 
appearance. 

Lady Carstairs wondered curiously who 
the man could be. She knew most of 
Jocelyn’s friends of old. Perhaps it was 
some chance acquaintance come to call ; 
perhaps——at that moment Jocelyn turned 
round and saw her. 

She had been standing with one hand 
resting on the high oak mantel-shelf, 
carved by master fingers that had long 
since crumbled away to dust. Now her 
arm dropped to her side and she stood 
away from it. 

‘‘Mr. Dalgarno,” she said to the new 
guest, allow me to present you to my 
aunt, Lady Carstairs,” 

Lady Carstairs gave a languid bow, and 
sank into a great softly-cushioned chair by 
the fire. The new-comer aroused no in- 





terest in her now she had seen him close. 
Rather a handsome, foreign-looking man, 
bat dressed in the worst taste. Lady 
Carstairs wondered that Jocelyn could 
tolerate such a person in the house. 

After her bald introduction Jocelyn said 
nothing for a few minutes, She seemed 
as if she did not quite know what to do. 
The handsome, badly-dressed man gazad 
into the fire after he had acknowledged 
Lady Carstairs’s bow, and there was a little 
smile on his lips. Tae group of men broke 
up and came towards Jocelyn, now that 
they saw her attention was no longer 
monopolised ; the match footmen appeared 
on the scene; Lucy and Rose swept down 
the stairs in elegant tea-gowns, followed 
by the magenta cousin. Jocelyn found 
herself in the midst of them all, and was 
conscious that many curious glances were 
directed towards the flashily-dressed man, 
who stood on the hearth as though he were 
master of the situation. 

She made a great effort. 

‘Mr, Dalgarno has consented to join 
my house-party, Aunt Grace,” she said, 
moving towards the low tea-table with its 
matchless china and flashing silver. ‘I 
am sure he will be a great acquisition.” 

‘Delighted to hear it, I am sure,” mur- 
mured Lady Carstairs, with her eye-glass 
in her eye. She scrutinised the new- 
comer severely as Jocelyn performed the 
various introductions, and she again won- 
dered that Miss Garth could tolerate him 
in the house. 

Mr. Dalgarno was tall and dark, with 
sweeping moustaches and roving black 
eyes. In spite of the fact that his clothes 
were badly cut, and that he wore too much 
jewellery, the man was handsome in a 
certain coarse way. 

Jocelyn poured out tea with her usual 
self-possession, and smiled and chatted as 
graciously as ever. Ouly Godfrey Wharton 
noticed that her eyes were heavier, and her 
cheeks paler, than they generally were. 

“ Have you a headache?” he asked her 
gently, as he stood by her to have his cup 
refilled. 

“No—I think not, thank you,” she 
answered rather absently, 

He atill stood by her when he had 
received his tea, and his attitude screened 
her somewhat from notice, 

**T am sure something is the matter,” he 
persisted, ‘‘ you need not try to deceive me, 
Jocelyn. My eyes are sharp where you are 
concerned,” 

“They are sharp unnecessarily,” she 
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answered wearily. ‘I feel as well as ever 
I felt in my life.” 

He stirred his tea round thoughtfully, and 
his eyes wandered to where Mr. Dalgarno 
was standing, making himself agreeable to 
Rose Carstairs. 

‘Where did that man spring from?” 
he asked suddenly, with a shrug of the 
shoulder in his direction. 

“He ‘sprang,’ as you call it, from the 
village inv. He has been staying there 
some time, I believe. As he was an old 
friend of my brother’s I asked him to come 
here instead,” she answered, steadily. “Is 
that an entirely satisfactory report?” 

Her voice was quiet, and so were her 
eyes, but it seemed to Godfrey Wharton 
that the quietness was forced. He aban- 
doned his catechism, however. 

After tea was over, some of the party 
adjourned to the billiard-room, others to 
the drawing-room, where they had a little 
impromptu dance as a kind of practice for 
the coming ball. Dalgarno, after alook at 
Jocelyn, went to the billiard-room. Miss 
Garth and her aunt were left alone. 

Jocelyn knew that a searching examina- 
tion was inevitable. She wished to get it 
over. 

“ And now, my dear Jocely,” said Lady 
Carstairs, when the footmen had noise- 
lessly removed all the glittering para- 
phernalia of the tea-table, “pray tell me, 
who is this mysterious stranger who has 
dropped upon us from the skies? I thought 
you told me that you did not expect any- 
body fresh ¢” 

“T did not, Aunt Grace,” said Jocelyn, 
answering the last question first, ‘but as 
Mr. Dalgarno must have been very uncom- 
fortable at the village inn, I thought it 
would only be hospitable to invite him to 
stay here.” 

‘* Bat how did you come to be acquainted 
with him at all? You must know him 
very well, Jocelyn, before you ask him 
to your house.” 

“T used to know him very well years 
ago. He was one of poor Robert’s friends.” 

Lady Carstairs coughed a little, and 
stretched out a shapely foot to the blaze, 
meditatively. 

“ Bat my dear—excuse me—but if you 
are going to take up with all your poor 
brother’s wild friends you will fill your 
house with a very queer set of people. 
Robert was not quite irreproachable him- 
self as you know. I suppose he met this 
man abroad ?” 

“T believe so.” 





“ Aad then introduced him to you?” 

ce Yes,” 

“ Bat that must have been years ago, 
Jocelyn !” 

Eight, I believe.” 

“ Right years ago, and the man presumes 
upon a slight acquaintance all that time 
since in order to force himself into your 
house! The thing is preposterous,” 

**T asked him to stay here, Aunt Grace.” 

“ Bat I cannot allow your generosity to 
be so imposed on, my dear. You must 
remember you are a young and handsome 
woman, Jocelyn, and cannot be too carefal 
of your reputation. The man is an atrocious 
cad I am sure. His hands look more as 
if he had been picking oakam than any- 
thing else.” 

Jocelyn suddenly turned away her head, 
and her aunt did not see the flash of 
crimson in her cheeks. 

* You must have been quite a child 
when youmet him! It is quite impossible 


‘we can keep up with all our childhood’s 


friends, you know. It sounds very pretty, 
but it is not at all ‘practicable. You had 
better let me speak to this Mr.—Mr.— 
Dagloni, and explain tc him that under 
the present circumstances, although you 
desire to be kind, you cannot——” 

Jocelyn interrupted her. 

* You must not do anything of the sort, 
Aunt Grace. Mr. Dalgarno is my guest, 
and as such I must ask you to treat him,” 

Jocelyn’s tone was very seldom haughty, 
but it was haughty now. 

Lady Carstairs took on an injured air. 

‘OF course you know hest, Jocelyn. 
You.always do! But I should have 
thought you would have taken advice from 
one old enough to be your mother.” 

“This is not a case for advice,” said 
Jocelyn, rising and leaving the hall 
abruptly. ’ 

She went straight to the billiard-room, 
where her new guest was playing a startling 
game with Godfrey Wharton. All the 
other men were looking on with some 
surprise. Dalgarno had made some extra- 
ordinary strokes, 

He paused, cue in hand, when Jocelyn 
entered. 

‘Pray don’t let me disturb you,” said 
the latter, looking at him. 

He muttered something she could not 
catch, and went on with the game, Jocelyn 
stood and watched it too. It seemed to 
her that it was more than a game that 
these two were playing—there was a deadly 
earnestness about it that struck her. She 
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waited with breathless superstition to see 
who would win. 

They were neck and neck at last, Each 
only wanted three to wiv. 

* Whom do you back?” aaked Godfrey 
Wharton, pausing for a moment and look- 
ing at Jocelyn. 

She raised her eyes to his, but did not 
answer. He turned to the table with a 
little smile — made a brilliant winning 
hazard—and the game was his. 

Dalgarno threw down his cue viciously. 

‘My hand is out, It is seven years 
since I last played,” he said, with his slight 
foreign accent, “and then I think Miss 
Garth has the evil eye. I was winning 
till she came.” 

Jocelyn did not answer. She was look- 
ing at him with a curious dilated gazs, 
Then she turned and went upstairs without 
another word. At the same moment the 
dressing bell sounded. Dalgarno started 
and shivered a little. 

“ What's that?” he demanded abruptly 
of the nearest person, who happened to be 
Edgar Carstairs. 

The young man stared at him. 

“What? The dressing bell?” he said 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Oh, the dressing bell is it? It makes 
an infernal noise, that’s all that I can say. 
I’m as nervous as a cat to-night.” 

* Nervous?” 

Elgar Carstairs looked him carefully up 
aud down, and wondered privately what 
made Jocelyn Garth introduce this par- 
ticularly loose fish into her fastidious home. 

‘Yes, nervous. You'd be nervous if 
you had been gold-mining in Africa for 
years, and been nearly killed by fevers and 
agues a dozen times over.” 

He followed the men upstairs, still with 
a furtive look of terror on his face. The 
hall was empty save for the white-robed 
form of Jocelyn Garth. The others passed 
on, but Dalgarno lingered. 

“You dress every night here?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes; you will find all you need in the 
Blue Room, You know where it is.” 

“You've got an uncommonly swell place 
here,” said Dalgarno, glancing round 
admiringly at the richly decorated walls, 

‘*T am glad yoa think so.” 

‘Qh, it’s a» handsome house; and you 
make a very handsome mistress of it! 
You have very much improved, Jocelyn!” 

“T am delighted to hear it.” 

“Ob, you needn’t take on thos icy, 
confoundedly proud don’t-careish aira with 





me, The truth’s got to come out sooner 
or later.” 

*T will discuss matters with you to- 
morrow.” 

“By the Lord, you are a cool one! I 
thought I should have startled you, walking 
in like that, and you never turned a hair.” 

“ Why should I? It is only the realisa- 
tion of a nightmare that I have dreamed 
for years,” 

“Nightmare? You were fond enough 
of me in the old days, my girl! When 
you dreamed of me then you didn’t call it 
a nightmare.” 

She shuddered a little. He approached 
her with a laugh, and tried to take her 
hand. She stepped back with a look that 
checked even him. 

“If you dare to touch me I will call my 
servants and have you put out of the 
house, I have still some authority left, 
and I am mistress here.” 

He gave a sullen laugh. 

“As you choose,” he answered, turning 
on his hee]. ‘I will humour you for a day 
or two if you like.” 

He whistled a bar from a comic song 
that was popular seven years ago, as he 
went up the broad oak stairs, - 

He had a distinct senso of “bien é:re’ 
as he entered his luxurious bedroom. The 
delicate hangings, handsome farniture, and 
ruddy blazing fire were all very pleasant 
to him. 

“After all these years I deserve com- 
fortable quarters,” he told himself. “A 
man might do worse than come home to 
this—and Jocelyn.” 

Dinner was rather a strained affair. 
Jocelyn, in black, looked white and worn. 
Dalgarno laughed and talked noisily, and 
had his glass filled dangerously often. The 
guests were all rather displeased at the 
strange, unwelcome addition to their ranks 
that Jocelyn Garth had thrust upon them. 

** Where have you put that new protézé 
of yours?” enquired Lady Carstairs, when 
the dessert had arrived, and Dalgarno was 
at his gayest. 

“In the Biae Room.” 

“ Next mine?” with a little shriek. “' My 
dear Jocelyn, how very inconsiderate of you! 
I shan’t sleep a wink to-night. The wretch 
looks quite capable of cutting my throat.” 

‘“*He hasn’t murdered any one yet that 
I know of, Aunt Grace.” 

“That you know of! I dare say not. 
But that is very insecure evidence. You 
admit that you have not seen him for eight 
years——” 
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‘‘ Seven.” 


‘Well, seven then. I understood you to 


say eight, I’m sure. A man has time to 
commit hundreds of murders in seven 
years.” 

Jocelyn sat silent again. 

* All that jewellery of his is false,” went 
on Lady Carstairs, “and I am quite sure 
his clothes are second-hand. 
escape with our lives we ought to feel 
thankful. I shall put my diamonds in 
your big safe to-night.” 

A very faint smile curved Jocelyn’s lips. 

“T will guarantee the safety of your 
necklace, Aunt Grace.” 

‘*T don’t feel at all comfortable, I assure 
you, my dear. The man is quite a 
Mephistopheles in appearance. How long 
is he to stay? He is spoiling everybody's 
pleasure. Edgar is horrified about it.” 

* Edgar must learn to respect my guests,” 
said Jocelyn icily. 

“Ob, but that’s quite impossible in this 
case, my dear. The man has C A D 
printed all over him in large letters,” 

“Perhaps it is because those are his 
initials, aunt,” said Jocelyn, with another 
of those wintry smiles that made Geoffrey 
Wharton’s heart ache as he watchad her. 

‘Are they really? Well, I call that 
positively an inspiration of Providence—or 
his parents. I suppose it was his parents 
who christened him ?” 

‘' T suppose so.” 

The conversation dropped. But later on, 
in the drawing-room, Lady Carstairs was 
bristling with indignation again. 

Dalgarno, who had had more wine than 
was good for him, chose to come and plant 
himself on a chair close by where she and 
her niece were talking confidentially 
together. Lady Carstairs drew her skirts 
aside ostentatiously. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room,” said Dal- 
garno, with a coarse laugh. ‘I can sit a 
little nearer Miss Garth if you are so pressed. 
I dare say she won’t mind.” 

J celyn sat like a statue, hardly breath- 
irg fora moment. She knew that Godfrey 
Wharton was standing by and had heard 
the remark. 

‘Would you like me to throw the 


fellow out of the window?” he suggested | 


to Jocelyn, in a tone perfectly audible to 
Dalgarno. 


If we all | 


| The latter laughed again. 

‘Yes, ask her!” he said insolently, 
twirling his fierce moustache with his 
| scarred and seamy fingers, “ask her by all 
means, and see what she will say.” 

Godfrey's eyes were on Jocelyn’s face. 

He made a step forward. 

“ No—no,” said Jocelyn, putting out her 

hand. ‘I do not want a scene.” 
_ “Tcannot stand by and see you insulted.” 
| “He does not mean it—he does not know 
| what he is saying,” she answered in a low 
_voice, “Don’t you see that he has had 
| too much to drink?” 

‘ All the more reason why ——” 

Dalgarno, leaning back, surveyed the 

pair with a smile, 

“Miss Garth and I understand one 
'another,” he remarked coolly, ‘and we 
| don’t want anyinterference from you, young 

map.” 

Again Godfrey’s eyes sought hers. Why 
was she so completely in the power of this 
man ? 

“'T cannot stand thie,” he said hoarsely. 

“You must—for my sake,” she said 
piteously. Then turning to Dalgarno, she 
said, in a different tone : 

“T shall ba glad if you will withdraw for 
this evening,Mr.Dalgarno, You are excited, 
and say things which are best unsaid.” 

“T shall not go! I have a right——” 

Her eyes met the bold flashing ones 
fearlessly. 

“You will go—and now!” she said 
quietly. ‘Come with me!” 
She rose as she spoke. 

up too. 

‘With you?” he cried with a tipsy 
hiccough. ‘ That’s a very different thing. 
Of course I'll go with you, pretty one— 
| anywhere, to the world’s end!” 
| _ As they left the room together Godfrey 
| Wharton felt a sudden deadly faintness 
steal over him. She was in the power of 
| this scoundrel—alone with him ! 
| “Shall I follow them?” he asked Lady 
Carstairs in a voice that trembled with 
| emotion, 
| “Oh, don’t ask me!” said her ladyship, 
with a disdainfal shrug of her silken 
| shoulders ; “ Jocelyn is quite beyond me I 
confess, I suppose the cultivation of 
'dranken gamblers is her latest fad. I 

will have nothing to do with the matter.” 


Dalgarno got 
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